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fJThe Closed Garden. By 
the Countess Gabriella Fabb- 
ricotti. 

Cosi la prima volta io vi guardai 
Con questi occhi mortali; Voi, Signora, 
Sieta per me come un giardino chiuso. 

(G. d'Annunzio) 

(Thus did I gaze upon thee with these 
mortal eyes for the first time; Lady, you 
are, for me, as a closed garden.) 

I. 

JIM Preston landed in Naples. 
No stars, no moon, no mandolins, nor scent 
of oranges; the night sultry and dark; the quay 
noisy and full of hot, dusky bodies, perspiring fore- 
heads shining in the light of lanterns and electric balls. 
Preston had some difficulty in securing his lug- 
gage, but found, to his luke-warm astonishment, that 
he was being assiduously helped by a sunburnt individ- 
ual with a vigorous little black moustache and enviable 
teeth which flashed encouragingly at him a dozen times 
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per minute. This mysterious pilot, alive with gesticu- 
lation and discord, having gotten the unresisting Pres- 
ton across the quay into the station, invitingly beckoned 
his charge to a cab waiting outside, settled him on 
top of this perch-like conveyance and, swinging him- 
self on the box beside the voluble driver, gave the 
succint order to drive off. As soon as the tiny horse 
was started he twisted round in his seat so as to face 
Preston and gave him a pale grey envelope still re- 
taining the faintest odor of violette de Parme. 

2B€K 
"Jim dear, 

We are desperate at not being there to welcome 
you, but we have had to leave Naples at a moment's 
notice — explanations when we meet — and are waiting 
for you in Florence. Come straight through — leave 
the boat, take the train — you have plenty of time — 
hours — and you don't care to see Naples one single 
scrap, now do you ? We are crazy to see you. Come 
right along. 

Love from Fritz and myself. 

CONNIE. 

P. S. — We are stopping at Baglioni's." 



Preston glanced up enquiringly at the factotum 
on the box, who smiled back comprehensively and 



intimated by significant gestures that they were head- 
ing for the railway station. The irridescent city was 
rattled through by night ; no moon, not a star. 

After having practically, if not verbally, forbid- 
den him to see after anything himself, Preston's pilot 
steered him into a sleeping-car, showed him the ropes 
as if he labored under the delusion that this tongue- 
less traveller had never seen a railway before in his 
life. The train started out into the night leaving the 
little man waving his hat and hand as if he had known 
Preston since childhood. The latter slept soundly — 
even through the heavenly dawn which rose tremulous 
with dew and dreams and then suddenly leapt into 
the sky, trying to reach the two great heralding stars, 
which as suddenly dissolved into the swimming azure. 

Rome was reached. Preston woke in time to 
dress and turn out. Two hours to wait meant the 
nearest hotel, breakfast and a bath, and a scramble to 
be back in time to get a stuffy place in a hot car. The 
sun shone generously in from the windows, now to 
the right, now to the left. Preston's practical travel- 
ling companions had either seen Italy before, or else 
meant to figure it out to their satisfaction from Bae- 
decker's pages, for they drew the blinds down and 
shut out the great, ancient sweep of the Roman cam- 
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pagna. He lunched in the restaurant car and looked 
at his food more interestedly that at the sober Um- 
brian landscape with its hills crowned by little 
churches, as in the old frescoes. 



II. 
T"* HE train was due in Florence at two o'clock. The 
heat was intense — the air like a golden furnace. 
Preston barely had gotten into a cab than he had to 
step out again at the Hotel Baglioni, much to his relief, 
for it had seemed like driving through a house on 
fire, minus the smoke. 

It felt cool and delicious in the hotel. He was 
shown up at once into a semi-darkened room full of 
roses — American Beauties — gardenias and green 
shadow. Copies of "Life" and the "New York Herald" 
were scattered about the tables, a box of Huyler's 
candies stood open on a chaise longue. 

"Why — where am I?" he asked himself with a 
smile of familiarity and content. 

A door opened and a vision in white muslin and 
mists of valencienne came in breezily, with exclama- 
tions of joy and both hands extended in greeting. 

"How is the lady ?" he asked, returning the hand- 
shakes with equal cordiality. 
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"You look like the last rose of summer, Jim ! I 
thought I should have passed away today, it is so 
hot — oh! Dead? I should think so! Now sit right 
down and tell me all about the people at home. Why 
it feels like the Waldorf to have you to look at ! Oh ! 
here are Fritz and Letitia — They always like to sit 
downstairs after lunch — Now isn't it perfect to have 
Jim? It's going to be more fun than a circus !" 

Preston was not bewildered by all this as might 
have been expected. He had known this lady for 
several years — in fact he had been engaged to her 
one summer for two whole months. A man and a 
pleasant faced woman, still fairly young, had just 
come in, and greetings were exchanged between old 
friends. 

Certainly he felt he was welcome, and but for the 
feeling that a strange country might be lurking out- 
side the protecting walls of the hotel, this resembled a 
home-coming more than the first day in a foreign 
land. 

"Now," remarked the man called Fritz, between 
his teeth and a stout cigar, "Have you initiated him? 
Does he know about the latest plan, Connie? I take 
no responsibilities, you know. — It's your show and 
you must pay up." 
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Why certainly!" asserted the lady in question, 
gleefully, "The thing is, Jim, we are starting tomor- 
row morning at seven for Switzerland — St. Moritz 
of course. I shall pass away if I stay here another 
day. I know you came to see Italy, but you can't 
really see it this time, Jim darling. You've got to go 
away with us now and come over some other time 
and do the sights. We had to leave Naples because 
the Monty Strongs were crazy to have us do Rome 
and Florence with them in a week. — Now they're in 
Venice. — We meet them tomorrow in Milan and all 
go up to the Engadine together. Oh! it'll be slews 
of fun, won't it?" 

"The heat hasn't lessened your energy in planning 
and plotting, Conn," said Preston with a smile. "You 
ought to have married Napoleon and I bet he'd never 
have run ashore on that little rock!" 

Mrs. Gregory Van Loo laughed delightedly, con- 
fessed she was exhausted and that her Napoleonic 
brain had reached the dissolving point. 

"Let's rest till four and play bridge till dinner- 
time," she proposed." And so the afternoon was 
spent in the half-shadow between bridge and iced 
coffee. Then a scramble to dress for dinner, where 
they met again. 
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"I haven't proposed a thing today, Fritz," re- 
marked Mrs. Van Loo, when the fish came round, 
"and I vote we take the automobile out for one last 
spin tonight. We were able to hire a regular 'beaut* 
while we've been staying here, Jim. — Fritz, let's go 
and visit those dear, darling, undiluted Italian people 
who live in that fascinating villa beyond Ar-ar . . 
something— you know ! Oh ! and its full moon ! Why, 
Jim Preston, you can drive us! I know you're crazy 
to drive me, Jim. You're still the best chauffeur I've 
ever had. Carlo can show us the way, and you'll drive. 
Fritz dear, get Carlo on the 'phone and tell him to 
be here at half past nine." 




III. 

C O ten o'clock found them all four in the motor, 
Jim Preston driving, Mrs. Van Loo beside him, 
the chauffeur, Carlo, at her feet to pilot them. 

They spun through the town, whizzed over the 
bridge and along the narrow streets on the "off-side" 
of the Arno, out of town, up the Viale dei Colli and 
away by the houses of Arcetri. 

Preston loved motoring and he was used to driv- 
ing Connie, but the car kept him rather busy somehow 
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and, when that was not occupying him, his leisure 
moments were snapped up by his fair companion 
whose word-speed rivalled a flying machine. So it 
was of little use to him that the Tuscan hills rose 
soft in the moonlight around him. 

They reached the villa by a straight uphill drive 
and were greeted by a ferocious looking, but strangely 
angelic bulldog and a blonde servant girl with a lamp, 
while a man came through the dark hall striking a 
light. They greeted the visitors with many smiles 
and welcomings interspersed with apologies for the 
darkness — but it was all on account of the "zanzare" — 
and led them through roomy halls with odd marble 
floors and ceilings house-high, out of an immense win- 
dow into a garden, or terrace, partially stone-flagged, 
which was filled with monlight broken by the shadows 
of lemon trees and statues — a wonderland which, like 
all gardens first beheld by moonlight, seemed to ex- 
pand endlessly into a magic world of its own. 

"The Padroni are in the garden," said the ser- 
vant-girl waving her free hand toward the vague end 
of the terrace. With this she left them to their own 
devices. 

They followed the bulldog who led them on in 
silence. But Mrs. Van Loo's voice was not to be held 
in leash. 
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"Where are you, good people?" she called. 

There was a scrunching sound of chairs moving 
on gravel and figures rose outlined against the blue- 
grey horizon. 

Preston having been introduced all round was 
told he might speak English to his intense relief. 
Connie informed the public that her visit could only 
last "one very short hour." She meant to utilize it 
to the best of her talking powers. 




As for her friend, he felt a rational satisfaction 
to find himself installed on a cushioned bench, with 
his back more or less to the view but facing a woman 
in black whose bare shoulders gleamed white in the 
moonlight. Her arms lay in the shadow, yet they ap- 
peared marvellously white against the darkness of her 
dress. The moon touched her forehead, but her brows 
overshadowed the deep-set eyes making them incred- 
ibly wonderful. Preston speculated upon what color 
they might be in the day time. 

He talked and she talked. The words flowed 
from her lips with extraordinary ease. She helped 
her meaning every now and then with an explicit 
gesture. Her fine hands would flash a secoud in the 
moonlight and fall back into their shadowy resting 
place. 
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The conversation was the usual one — summer 
heat, mountain residences, plans. — Still, it was 
pleasant. 

For the first time nothing reminded him of Amer- 
ica. He felt the ocean between himself and his home. 
Even Connie's American voice failed to bring anything 
familiar into the surroundings. It was all foreign, ex- 
otic — far, far away. And, strangely enough,, he was 
in it. He was far away too and, although he felt 
it keenly, yet he was at a loss to explain it. 

"What do you think of my country?" she asked, 
smiling across to him. 

He started from his reverie with a feeling of in- 
sufficiency. 

"I-I can hardly tell," he replied, hesitating in 
spite of himself. "I set foot in Italy only last night." 

"But you must have formed some slight opinion," 
she insisted. "You must have seen something of it 
from the. train — something of Florence, today for in- 
stance." 

"No," he confessed, then added, with a slight 
laugh, "I can't say that I have seen anything but 
America during my short stay!" 

She too laughed. He could not make out whether 
it was softly ironical or commiserating. 

"What do you think of me?" he questioned, with 
mock anxiety. 



"Oh, no — nothing," was her serene answer. 
"Most likely it was not your fault. Circumstances 
were against you. Besides, there still is time. 

I'm leaving Italy tomorrow morning at seven." 

"Ah — indeed?" she commented, lifting those 
beautiful mobile brows. "Then it is hopeless. But 
wait" — she spoke as if a sudden thought had crossed 
her mind. — "I will give you just one little view, so 
that at least you will form a little opinion for your- 
self and not make too much of a "brutta figura" when 
you write home." 

She had risen, and turning to her people she said 
something in Italian which to him sounded like "gar- 
den" and "pretty." 

"What was it you said?" he asked, following 
her. 

She smiled. "That I was going to take yoii to the 
'giardinetto del prete' — the little garden of the priest. 
— We call it so because it looks so like one." 




IV. 

A GAIN he felt the foreign land around him. She 

led the way across the terrace, through a narrow 

doorway, down stone steps and between walls tapestried 

with rose branches and jassmine; then came a little 
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iron gate and they entered a small "hortus conclusus" 
roofed with vine leaves, enclosed by walls, one of 
which was low like a terrace balustrade, and from it 
one could gaze out to the wonder of the view beyond. 
A little path of grass and dew, a procession of iris 
(white in April) some vegetables and little fruit bushes 
all different from one another, stray wild rlowers, stray 
garden roses — that was all the little garden claimed — 
oh ! and a lemon verbena bush, cleanly aromatic. She 
walked through and he followed, treading in her foot- 
steps, feeling vaguely they might be leading the way 
to some paradise. 

"This is Tuscany," she said, pausing by the low 
stone wall. "This is the heart of Italy.— If you re- 
member this, it is enough." 

"Show it to me. — Maybe I shall never forget," he 
said. 

"Those are my beloved hills," she told him, hold- 
ing her hand out possessively with a full, beautiful 
gesture. "In the day time they are green with olive 
trees and vine, now everything is blended and blurred 
because of the moon and the spell of the great sum- 
mer. The cypress trees that start out so sharply from 
that mist of leaves are full of nightingales in May— 
they surround the little church of Santa Margherita; 



and that one light you see, that one gold flame in all 
this gentle sea of silver and grey, is the priore's lamp 
— in his little study. Sometimes his nephew plays the 
violin at this hour and I — ah! but he is beginning to 
play now — I imagined he would — listen, he plays very 
well." 




Through the soft air tremulous with cricket music, 
came the wandering melody — low and clear, vibrating 
as if in unison with a living heart. It rose on un- 
seen, palpitating wings to where the two listeners 
stood side by side, and then sank again amid the wait- 
ing, moon-filled valleys waving dimly into the distant 
world. 

Then, suddenly, the little gold spot was hushed 
out of the landscape and the lady sighed. "Finito," she 
said, "it is over for tonight." 



For the first time in his life Preston, although 
painfully conscious that it was his bounden duty to 
open his lips and speak, felt powerless to start con- 
versation. At last he made a supreme effort. 

"Is this your garden ? Do you often come here ?" 
The blunt words, the matter-of-fact accent were 
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unmistakably out of place. He realized that it needed 
another language to express what he felt. 

As if in answer to this thought, she began: 

Giardini chinsi, appena intravveduti 
o contcmplati a lungo pel cancelli 
che mai nessuna mono al viandantc 
stnarrito apri come in un sogno. 

"Do you understand at all?" she questioned. 

"No," he answered, earnestly and inconsequently, 
"no, but go on — please go on — " 

"It says," she translated, somewhat hesitatingly, 
"gardens enclosed — fleetingly beheld — or yet long con- 
templated through drawn bars — gates which never yet 
a hand to the lost way-farer threw open — as in a 
dream . . . ." 

"Is there no more? he urged, unconscious of 
the pleading note in his voice. — 

She leaned slightly forward over the wall, so that 
he saw her perfect head outlined against the moon- 
faint stars. 

Cosi la prima volta io vi guardai 
Con questi occhi mortali; Voi, Signora, 
Siete per me come un giardino chiuso. 
She turned her head and smiled at him incom- 
prehensibly ; he smiled back, understanding neither the 



meaning of her words nor of her face — but he felt 
wholly satisfied and did not ask. 



We must go back before they call us," she said 
straightening herself. "I cannot bear to be called." 

She did not lead the way this time, because he 
walked beside her, looking at her and seeing all things 
besides — things he had never dreamt existed — the 
caress of the moon all over her face and arms, the 
jasmines that starred the walls that protected her, the 
grasses that bent beneath her tread, the vine-tendrils 
which hung in garlands from the olive trees to festoon 
her way, the crickets which trilled their ecstacy as 
she passed. 




The hour was over and Mrs. Van Loo was about 
to leave. Everybody was moving towards the house; 
everybody was talking and took her away from him. 

He said goodbye to her on the moonlit steps be- 
fore entering the house and, instinctively, he bent 
and kissed her hand, as Italians do. 
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